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FURTHER NOTES ON SICILIAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY 

By Charles H. Haskins 

TWO years ago Professor Lockwood and I, in a paper published in 
this series of Studies, 1 endeavored to put together what was 
known concerning the Sicilian translators of the twelfth century and 
to bring out certain new facts concerning these men and the movement 
of which they formed a part. In view of the general acceptance which 
the results of our investigations seem to have met, 2 it seems appropriate 
to call attention to some matters which have come out in the course of 
the subsequent discussion and to add certain supplementary material 
which has since come to light. 

The starting-point of the previous study was the discovery in the 
library of the Vatican, in the spring of 1909, of a complete Latin 
version of Ptolemy's Almagest, produced, as appeared from the preface, 
about 1 1 60 in Sicily from a Greek original which had recently been 
brought from Constantinople as a present from the Emperor to King 
William I. About the same time, and independently, Bjornbo an- 
nounced that he had found in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence a 
Latin translation of the same treatise, defective at the beginning, so 
that there was no indication of the date, but written in a hand which 
pointed to southern Italy as the place of its origin. 8 The identity of the 
version contained in these two manuscripts became evident from the 



1 The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and the First Latin Version 
of Ptolemy's Almagest, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXI, pp. 75-102. 

8 See, particularly, Heiberg, A'och einmal die mittelalterliche Ptolemaios- Uebersetz- 
ung, in Hermes, XLVI, pp. 207-216; Paul Marc, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, XIX, 
pp. 568, 569; Bresslau, in Neues Archiv, XXXVI, p. 304; and the description of 
MS. 2056 in the new catalogue of Codices Valicani Latini. 

3 Conventi Soppressi, MS. A, 5, 2654. See Archiv fur die Geschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften, I, p. 392 (= Festschrift Morilz Cantor anlasslich seines achtzigsten 
Geburtstages gewidmet, Leipzig, 1909, p. 100). 
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extracts from the Florentine manuscript published by Heiberg, 1 who 
showed that the text followed closely, but through an intermediate copy, 
the fine manuscript of the tenth century now preserved at Venice 
(Marcianus 313, C of Heiberg's edition); and our publication of the 
preface led him to the further conclusion 2 that this must have been the 
very codex brought to Palermo by Aristippus, from whom he conjectures 
it passed into the possession of King William and his Hohenstaufen 
successors and, after the battle of Benevento, into the papal library. 
Heiberg accepted, in all essential particulars, the conclusions which we 
had drawn from the preface, which he emended at certain points and 
elucidated with reference to the ecclesiastical opposition to mathemat- 
ical studies. 8 

As the result of a visit to the Vatican in June, 191 1, I can now add 
a third manuscript of the Sicilian translation of the Almagest (ms. Pal. 
i37i,ff.4i-97v), complete as far as VI, 10, and containing the preface. 
This copy is, like the two others, of the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and thus offers further evidence of 
the popularity of the Sicilian version. It seems superior to Vat. Lat. 
2056 in accuracy and in the mechanical execution of the illuminations; 
the chapter headings correspond in the two manuscripts, but the Pala- 
tine omits some of the tables. The text of the prologue in the Palatine 
manuscript justifies the various emendations proposed by the editors 
and by Heiberg and Sabbadini, but there are no specially significant 
variants, 4 and the scribe seems to have tried to improve the text, espe- 



1 Eine mittelalterliche Uebersetzung der Syntaxis des Ptolemaios, in Hermes, XLV, 
pp. 57-66 (1910). 

2 Hermes, XLVI, pp. 207-216. 

3 In line 20 he is undoubtedly right in connecting veterum lima, speculum moder- 
norum with what follows rather than with what precedes. The identification of the 
vir discohis of 1. 38 with Eugene is likewise probable, though not certain. We are 
further indebted to Professor Sabbadini for certain emendations which are acknowl- 
edged below. 

4 Omitting unimportant variations of spelling, such as c for t, the variants are as 
follows: I. lam] earn (so also Sabbadini). — 3. Moriter] memoriter. — 5. boni] 
bone 1 1 memoror] memor. — n. promerri] promereri. — 16. ut tua] tua ut|| minus 
preceditj precedit minus. — 19. quandam] quendam (so also Sabbadini) 1 1 pontem 
prestruere] prestruere pontem. — 21. scientie om. — 27. multumque desiderate. — 
29, 30. Perguse prope fontem] prope Pergusam fontem. — 35. aggressus om. — 36. 
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daily in the order of words. The only new contribution is the following 
note, written in an Italian hand of the fifteenth century in the margin 
opposite the title : Translates in urbe Panormi tempore regis Roggerii 
per Hermannum de Greco in Latinum. At first sight this appears to 
give us the name of the anonymous translator, but I fear the statement 
cannot be accorded much weight. It has been previously pointed 
out 1 that the relations between King Roger and the Greek emperors 
were anything but friendly, so that the envoys who visited Constanti- 
nople in 1 143-44 could hardly have brought back a valuable manuscript 
as a present, nor was Aristippus, so far as we know, as yet a man of 
sufficient importance to be entrusted with so high a mission. It is, 
of course, possible that the translator's name was Hermann, but the 
statement more probably took its origin from a confusion with Her- 
mann the Dalmatian, the translator in 1143 of Ptolemy's Planisphere, 
whose literary labors belong to Spain and not to Sicily. 2 



gratia providente] providente gratia 1 1 tan] tam. — 39. mens mea] mea mens. — 41. 
repetitionem] repeticione. — 43. relinqui] reiiqui. — 43,44. est et decori] et dedecori 
est. — 45. non ullos] non nullos. — 46. indices] iudices. — 48. qui expers est ipsius] 
qui eius expers est. — 49. instant artibus] artibus instant. — 50. immine] imminere. 
— 53. concedentes] contendentes (so also Heiberg and Sabbadini). — 54. gravi] 
graviori. — 62. astronomie] astrorum. — 64. iuvandum] viandum. — 67. pensundate] 
pessundate. — 71. detestabilius] delectabilius (so also Heiberg). — 72. illicitam] 
illicitum. — 77. nisi] ni. — 79. constitutus] institutus. — 81. serenaretur] serena- 
rent. — 84. illuminantur] illuminant. — 85. exercitatione] exercitate. — 88. volimine] 
molimine . . . sine omni (so also Heiberg). — 91. involvant] involant. — 93. despu- 
unt] despiciunt. — 94. vir mentis serenissime] mentis serenissime vir. — 97. habitu- 
dinis] beatitudinis || existit] consistit. — 100. predarum] preclarum. — 101. animan- 
tibus] animalibus || premittere] prenitere. — 102. incubendum] incumbendum. — 
104. tui ergo tibique] tuique tibi. — 106. mea michi] mihi mea 1 1 exultent] insul- 
tent. — III. elaboratum] elaborat. — 113. esse docendis] es edocendis. — 114. 
admittas] adimitas 1 1 abicias] abigas. — 115. communicaverit indignis] indignis com- 
rnunicaverit. 

Professor Sabbadini has been kind enough to point out that lines 100 and 101 con- 
tain an allusion to Cicero, De Invenlione, I, 4. 

1 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 81. On Roger's relations with the Greek empire, see also 
Chalandon, Les Comnene, II, pp. 160-170, 172, 258 f., 317-323, 330-342 (1912). 

8 On Hermann, see Clerval, Les holes de Chartres au moyen age (Paris, 1895), 
pp. 189ft.; Steinschneider, in Vienna Sitzungsberichte, phil.-hist. Kl., CLXIX, pp. 
33, 34; BjSrnbo, Hermannus Dalmata als Uebersetzer astronomischer Arbeilen, in 
Bibliotheca Mathcmatica, third series, IV, pp. 130-133 (1903). 
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Before he attempted the difficult matter of the Almagest, the Sicilian 
translator tells us that he tried his hand at the Data, Optica, and Catop- 
trica of Euclid and the De Motu of Proclus. 1 The three works of 
Euclid were well known in the Middle Ages in Latin versions made 
from the Greek, 2 and the way in which they are here mentioned makes 
it probable, not only that these versions come from Sicily, but that they 
are the work of the translator of the Almagest. The same argument 
applies to the treatise of Proclus, Sroi^etWis <f>v<rt.Kr) f) irepl Kiv^o-etos, 
which was generally known in Latin as the Elementatio Philosophica 
or Elementatio Physica, An incomplete Latin version is extant in 
MS. Q. 290 of the Stadtbibliothek at Erfurt 8 and in MS. Lat. 6287 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 4 and as the Erfurt manuscript is of north- 
ern origin and not later than ca. 1400, the translation which it contains 
must be anterior to the Renaissance. That this was made directly from 
the Greek is evident from the transfer of such words as omogenes and 
from the lettering of the demonstrations, where abgdez represent a/JySe£, 
as well as from the closeness with which the Greek text is followed. 
The verbal literalness characteristic of mediaeval renderings from the 
Greek may be seen from the following specimen : — 

Incipit Elementacio Philosophica 6 Procxi 

Continua sunt quorum termini unum. Contingentia sunt quorum 
termini simul. Deinceps sunt quorum nihil medium omogenes, id est 
congnatum. Primum est tempus mocionis, quod nee plus nee minus 
mocione. Primus est locus, qui nee maior contento corpore nee minor. 
Quiescens est prius sicut posterius in eodem loco existens et totum et 
partes. 



1 LI. 33, 34 : Primo quidem in Euclidis Dedomenis, Opticas, et Catoptricis, 
Philosophicaque (ms. ph'ica) Procli Elementatione prelusi. 

2 I/arv. Stud. XXI, pp. 85, 86; supplemented for the Data by Bjornbo, in Archiv 
fur die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften, I, p. 390. The view that they are the 
work of the translator of the Almagest is accepted by Heiberg, in Hermes, XLVI, 
p. 209. 

3 Ff. 83V— 86. Cf. Schum, Verzeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriften- 
Sammlung, p. 530. 

4 Ff. 21-22V, of the fifteenth century. The two mss. are based on the same 
Greek text, which is defective at the close of Book I, and breaks off with II, 4. 

5 Both mss. have ph'ica here, but the Erfurt MS. has philosophica in the explicit. 
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(1) Duo individua non contingunt se invicem. Si enim possibile, 
sint duo individua ab, contingant 1 se invicem. Contingentia vero 
erant quorum termini in eodem ; duo ergo partium 2 termini erunt, hoc 
autem impossibile. Non ergo erant a et 6. 

(2) Duo individua continuum nihil faciunt. Si enim possibile, sint 
duo individua a et b et faciant 8 continuum quod est ex ambobus. Sed 
omnia continua contingunt se prius adinvicem, ergo se contingunt 
ab individua existentia, quod est impossibile. Aliter : si est continuum 
ex ab individuis, vel totum totum contingit, vel totum partem, vel 
partes partem. Sed si totum partem vel partes partem, non erunt 
individua ab. Si vero totum totum contingit, non erunt individua sed 
supponetur tantum. Si ergo non erit a continuum, nee vero b et a 
erunt continuum totum totum contingens. 4 

If it be objected that a work of this sort could scarcely be translated 
otherwise, the freer style of the Renaissance may be seen in the version 
of Spiritus Martinus Cuneas, printed at Paris in 1542 : B 

Continua sunt quorum termini sunt unum. Contigua sunt quorum 
termini sunt simul. Deinceps sunt inter que nihil est eiusdem generis. 



1 Erfurt : contingunt. 

2 Based doubtless upon a text which had pipiav instead of dpepQf. 

3 Paris : faciunt. 

4 As the printed text of the De Motu (Paris, 1542) is not well known, I give for 
convenience of comparison the opening portion of the treatise from the text of Harleian 
MS. 5685 of the British Museum (saec. xii) : (f. 133) Siwexi? ioriv av to. vipwra 
ev • dirrdpeva idTiv <Sv to. vipaTa &fLa • eipe^rjs iaTiv av pySev p£ra£v bpoyevh. irpwr&s 
iaTi xpbvos Kurfaews, 6 /ttjre irKe'unv fi-Z/re i\6.TTWv ttjs jawjo-eus. irparoi £<tti tAitos, 6 
/«JTe peifav toO wepiexopAvov euparos pv/fre iXdrrav. ■fjpe/xovv iuri. t4 vpbrepov koX 
vtrrepov iv t$ avrtp t6ttwov Kal avrb Kal tcl p^pyj. 

(i) Alio dpeprj oix &peTai dW-ljKav. el yap dvvarbv, 5io dpepi) ra av dtrTiadavav 
aWtfkwv diTT6fj£va be tjv av ra ir^para kv Tip aiSry, twc 5iio apa dpep&v Tripara 
&rrai* ovk apa %v dfieprj Ta av. 

(2) Alio dpepij avvexts oibev vot-^aet. el yap Svvarbv, iara Siio a/nepij ra av k«u 
voiehui avvexh to #f dpipotv. dXKa vivra t4 avvexTJ fiiTTerai vpbrepov, ra &pa av 
aiTTerai dWjjXav dpepi) bvra, threp dSivarov. [dXXws — marginal] et tart, avvexes ix 
rav av dpepav, 7) SKov airrerac (f. 133V) to o toO 0, rj o\ov fitpovs, T) pApy pjpovi. 
dXX' el pAv SKov p.ipov% y pApy p^povs, ovk term, dp^epij ra av. el Se oXox 0X01; Uttoito, 
ovk io~Tai. o~vvex& aXX' iijiappiaei. pbvov. el ovv ovk t\v to a trvvexes, oibe to v peri toC 
a iaTai avvexts oXov SKov avKTOp&vov. 

5 Prodi . . . De Motu Libetti Duo . . . Spiritu Martino Cuueate interprete. 
I have used the copy in the British Museum. 
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Primum motus tempus est quod neque longius est eo neque brevius. 
Primus locus est qui neque maior neque minor est contento corpore. 
Quiescens est quod primo et postremo tarn ipsum quam partes in eodem 
loco est. 

Theoremata 

I. Duo indivisibilia non tangunt se invicem. Nam (si fieri potest) 
duo indivisibilia ab tangant se invicem, at cum contigua sunt quorum 
termini sunt in eodem, duo indivisibilia terminos habebunt. Non igitur 
indivisibilia ab. 

Not only is the mediaeval rendering closely literal, but it shows the 
turns of expression characteristic of the translator of the Almagest, such 
as quoniam for on, 1 ittique for av, quidem . . . vero for fxiv . . . Se', 2 
and notably the use of id quod to represent the article before an attrib- 
utive phrase. 3 These resemblances, when taken in connection with 
the mention of the De Motu in the preface to the Almagest, make it 
probable that both translations are the work of the same scholar. 

Another work of Greek mathematics which is known to have been in 
Sicily in the time of William I is the Pneumatica of Hero of Alex- 
andria, which is mentioned by Aristippus in the introduction to his 
translation of the Phaedo. i All existing manuscripts are of later date, 
and the known Latin versions, three in number, are of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, so that it has been supposed that the Latin transla- 
tion which is inferred from the language of Aristippus disappeared with 
the manuscript on which it was based. 6 There exists, however, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale 6 a translation of the abbreviated text of the 



' Heiberg, in Hermes, XLV, p. 59. 

2 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 83. These are also the regular equivalents in Boethius, 
and may have been taken from him by subsequent translators. See McKinlay, Harv. 
Stud. XVIII, pp. 124-128. 

3 E.g. (II, 4), rif he' evBetas rls Kurfiaewv = earum que in directo mocionum. 

4 Habes Eronis philosophi mechanica pre manibus, qui tam subtiliter de inani 
disputat quanta eius virtus quantaque per ipsum delationis celeritas. Hermes, I, 
p. 388. This work is not the lost Mechanica, preserved only in an Arabic translation 
and containing nothing concerning the vacuum, but the Pneumatica, which begins 
with a discussion of this subject. See Rose, Hermes, I, p. 380; Schmidt, Heronis 
Opera (Teubner, 1899), I, suppl., p. 53. 

5 Schmidt, /. c, pp. 52, 53. 

6 Ms. Lat. 7226B, ff. 1-43; written on paper in a French hand of the early six- 
teenth century, with occasional corrections in a contemporary hand and free inter- 
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Pneumatica 1 which not only differs from the Renaissance versions 
described by Schmidt, 2 but has the close literalness of a mediaeval ren- 
dering. Its identity with the lost Sicilian translation can only be 
conjectured, but there would be nothing strange in the survival of the 
mediaeval version in the period of the humanists, who did not disdain 
such helps in making their own translations. 3 The Paris text begins as 
follows : — 

Spiritalium Heronis Alexandrini Liber Primus 

Cum spiritale negocium studio dignatum sit a veteribus turn philoso- 
phis turn mechanicis, illis quidem per rationes vim eius explicantibus, 
hiis vero et per ipsos sensibiles effectus, necessarium esse ducimus et 
ipsi quae ab antiquis tradita sunt in ordinem redigere et quae nos 
quoque adinvenimus addere ; sic enim eos qui post haec in mathemati- 
cis versari volunt iuvari continget. Consequens 4 autem esse rati aque- 
orum horoscopiorum habitudini, quae nobis in quatuor libris descripta 
est, hanc tractationem esse continuam, scribemus et de ea, ut praedic- 
tum est. Per complicationem enim aeris et ignis et aquae et terrae ac 
dum tria elementa aut etiam quatuor complicantur, variae affectiones 
committuntur, quarum aliae usus vitae huic necessarios praestant, aliae 
stupendum aliquod miraculum ostendunt. 

Caeterum ante ea quae dicenda sunt primum de vacuo tractandum 
est. Alii enim aiunt universaliter (f. iv) nullum esse vacuum, alii con- 
fertum quidem secundum naturam nullum esse vacuum sed sparsum per 
parvas particulas in aere et humore et igni et caeteris corporibus, quos 
potissimum sequi convenit ; ex iis enim quae apparent ac sub sensum 
cadunt in sequentibus ostenditur id contingere. Quamquam vascula 
quae vulgus putat esse inania non sunt ut existimant inania sed plena 



linear and marginal corrections in a somewhat later humanistic hand which seeks to 
improve the rendering and often cites the Greek words of the original. This MS. 
was overlooked by Schmidt, doubtless because it is omitted from the body of the 
catalogue. 

1 On which see Schmidt, /. c, pp. 14-23. 

s Ibid., pp. 42, 43, 49-53. 

3 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 88. 

4 The corrections, which appear with many erasures and alternative renderings, 
are not of sufficient importance to be reproduced in detail, but the translation of this 
sentence may serve as a specimen : Itaque cum veris certisque consecutionibus colligi 
(or confici) posse arbitremur, hanc commentationem cum horoscopiorum quae ex 
aqua comparantur ratione, quae iam a nobis in quatuor libris descripta est, coniunctam 
esse atque continuam, scribimus, etc. 
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aere, qui, ut iis placet qui in commentariis de natura versati sunt, pusillis 
ac levibus corpusculis constat quae nobis ut plurimum immanifesta sunt. 
Si igitur in vasculum quod videtur esse vacuum infundat quis aquam, 
quantum aquae in vasculum incident, tantundem aeris excedet. Poterit 
autem quis mente complecti id quod dicitur experientia tali. . . . 

The translation of the Phaedo by Aristippus was, as we learn from the 
prologue, begun at the siege of Benevento, in the spring of 1156, and 
finished after the author's return to Palermo. It is dedicated to a cer- 
tain Roboratus, or Roboratus fortune, who is about to return from Sicily 
to his home in England, where Aristippus reminds him he will not have 
at his disposal the scientific and philosophical writings of the Greeks 
nor the stimulus of the literary circle which had gathered around King 
William I. Roboratus, as Rose long since pointed out, 1 is probably a 
play upon Robertus, but the further identification with Robert of Selby 
has been generally rejected, since King Roger's chancellor was not a 
scholar and is not heard of after he leaves office in n 54. 2 I venture 
to suggest another Englishman who is known to have been in Sicily at 
this time, Robert of Cricklade, prior of St. Frideswide's at Oxford from 
before 1141 until after 117 1, 8 and author, not only of a biography of 
Becket and various theological commentaries, but also of a Defloratio, 
in nine books, of Pliny's Natural History, which he dedicates to King 
Henry II. 4 Contributing in 1171 or early in 1172 to the collection of 
St. Thomas' miracles which was already in process of formation, he nar- 
rates his own miraculous recovery from a disease of the leg which he had 
contracted while journeying from Catania to Syracuse in the midst of a 



1 Hermes, I, p. 376. 

2 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 86, n. 6. 

3 He is addressed in a bull of Innocent II of 8 January, 1141 {Cartulary of the 
Monastery of St. Frideswide, ed. Wigram, Oxford Historical Society, 1895, I, p. 20, 
No. 15), and in a bull of Alexander III which from the Pope's itinerary may belong 
to 1171, 1172, or 1181 {ibid., II, p. 95, No. 792). 

4 Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (London, 1748), p. 151; Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue (Rolls Series), II, p. 291; Oxford Collectanea, II, pp. 160- 
165; Dictionary of National Biography, XLVIII, pp. 368,369; Wright, Biographia 
Britannica Litteraria, II, pp. 186, 187; Ruck, Das Excerpt der Naturalis His- 
toria des Plinius von Robert von Cricklade, in Sitzungsberichte of the Munich 
Academy, phil.-hist. Kl., 1902, pp. 195-285. 
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sirocco more than twelve years before. 1 The visit to Sicily, whose 
occasion he does not care to set forth, 2 and from which he returned to 
England by way of Rome, can be placed even more definitely in 115 8, 
when he secured, 26 February, from Adrian IV at the Lateran a de- 
tailed confirmation of the possessions of his priory. 8 Indeed, as the 
Italian sojourn would seem to have been a long one, 4 he may also have 
been present at Benevento, 13 March, 1156, when the Pope issued an 
order in his behalf to the bishop of Lincoln. 6 The coincidence of date, 
the visit to Catania, where Aristippus was archdeacon, and to Syracuse, 
whose library Aristippus especially mentions, 6 Robert's knowledge of 
Hebrew,' and his interest in natural science, 8 all combine to render it 
highly probable that he is the translator's English friend. If this be 
the case, another link is found in the intellectual connections between 
England and Sicily in the reign of Henry II. 9 Very likely Robert's 
associations with the South began still earlier than 1156, for personal 



1 Preteritis iam ferme duodecim annis aut eo amplius cum essem in Sidlia et vellem 
transire a civitate Catinia usque ad Syracusam, ambulabam secus mare Adriaticum; 
sic enim se protendebat via. Materials for Ike History of Thomas Becket (Rolls 
Series), II, pp. 97, 98; Monumenta Cermaniae Historica, Scriptores, XXVII, 
p. 34. Also, somewhat more fully, in Thbmas Saga Erkibyskups (Rolls Series), II, 
pp. 94-97, 284; see the introduction, II, pp. lxxiv, xcii-xciv. 

2 Thdmas Saga, II, p. 94. 

3 Cartulary of St. Frideswide's, I, p. 27, No. 23. The bull of 27 February sine 
anno {ibid., II, p. 327, No. 1125) was doubtless issued at the same time. 

4 The priory lost the island of Medley during his absence. Ibid., I, p. 33, No. 30. 
6 Ibid., I, p. 29, No. 24. The year is clear from the Pope's itinerary. 

6 Habes in Sicilia Siracusanam et Argolicam bibliothecam. Hermes, I, p. 388. 
Lo Parco, Scolario-Saba, in Atti della R. Accademia di Archeologia di Napoli 
(1910), new series, I, p. 241, seeks to identify the Argolica bibliotheca with that 
collected by Scolario-Saba at Bordonaro, near Messina. 

7 Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera (Rolls Series), VIII, p. 65. 

9 Cf . his description of the Ionian Sea in Thimas Saga, II, p. 96. The marginal 
notes which he tells us (Ruck, pp. 213, 266) he added to his excerpts from Pliny 
might prove of interest in connection with his Sicilian sojourn, but an examination of 
the copies at Eton (ms. 134) and in the British Museum (Royal ms. 15 C, xiv) shows 
that very few of these survive. 

9 Cf. Haskins, England and Sicily in the Twelfth Century, in English Historical 
Review, XXVI, pp. 435-438. The eulogy of King William by Aristippus may con- 
tain an implied comparison with Henry II : verum cum omnia dederis, regemne dabis 
Willelmum, etc. 
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visits to Rome were probably necessary to secure the confirmation of 
the monastery's possessions in 1 141 1 and to prosecute its claims against 
the monks of Oseney ten years later. 2 The prior's interest in secular 
learning seems to have been a thing of his earlier years, 8 while his theo- 
logical writings, one of which is posterior to n7o, 4 fall rather in the 
later period of his life, and the veil which he draws over the occasion 
of his presence in Sicily may well cover an outgrown interest in things 
at which religious men then looked askance. 5 

One of the most obscure and one of the most important questions 
connected with the Greek scholars of southern Italy and Sicily is the 
extent of their acquaintance with Aristotle and their relation to the 
Latin translations of his works. It tempts our curiosity to know that 
the Posterior Analytics was in Sicily in the time of Aristippus and that 
the first northern author to cite it was John of Salisbury, who was a 
frequent visitor to the Norman kingdom ; 6 that Aristippus himself 
translated the fourth book of the Meteorologica ; 7 and that the Sicilian 
translator of the Almagest was acquainted, at least indirectly, with the 
Greek text of the De Caelo? It is also worth noting that there exists 
in the Vatican (MS. Reg. Svec. 1885, ff. 88-94V) a version of the De 
Physico Auditu? made from the Greek and differing from those later 



' Cartulary of St. Frideswide's, I, p. 20, No. 15. 

2 Eodem anno [1151] perrexit abbas Wigodus Romam provocatus a Roberto 
priore Sancte Frideswide. Annates Monastici (Rolls Series), IV, p. 27; M.G.H., 
SS., XXVII, p. 487. 

3 See the preface to his De Conubio Iacobi in Oxford Collectanea, II, p. 161. 

4 The preface to his Speculum Fidei in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, MS. 380 (James, Catalogue, p. 228), mentions a bull of Alexander III of 
28 May, 1 1 70 (Jaffe-Lowenfeld, Regesta, No. 11,806). 

5 See the reference to the libellus ludicris plenus in Oxford Collectanea, II, p. 161 ; 
and cf. the remarks of the translator of the Almagest, Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 101 ; 
and Heiberg, in Hermes, XLVI, pp. 210-212. 

6 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 97, and the works there cited. 

' Rose, in Hermes, I, p. 385, confirmed by the Greek terms in the current version 
of this book. 

8 Harv. Stud. XXI, p. 82. Cf. Heiberg, in Hermes, XLVI, p. 210. 

9 Aristotiles phisice acroasis. A. Quoniam agnoscere et scire circa methodos 
omnes accidit. . . . The text breaks off abruptly at the bottom of f. 94V in the midst 
of Book II. 
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current, 1 which belongs to the period of the early Sicilian translators, 
since the manuscript is of the middle of the twelfth century. There is 
nothing to connect this with Sicily rather than with one of the other 
translators of the age, but I mention it in order to call attention to the 
importance of examining more thoroughly the early versions with refer- 
ence to their date and provenance. Moreover, it has not been observed 
that of the north-Italian translators of this period, one at least, and that 
the most famous, the Pisan judge Burgundio, 2 made a visit to Sicily. 
Returning in 1 1 7 1 from the last of his three missions to Constantinople 
as an envoy of Pisa, he tells us that he stopped at Messina, Naples, and 
Gaeta, working all the time assiduously at his translation of Chrysostom's 
Homilies on the gospel of John. 8 

Another subject which might reward further inquiry is the Biblical 
manuscripts of Sicilian origin. An important group of New Testament 
codices, the Ferrar-group, has been traced to the scribes of King 
Roger's court, 4 but the manuscripts of the Septuagint and the Arabic 
translations have still to be examined with reference to possible Sicilian 
connections. Many-tongued Sicily would be a natural centre for poly- 
glot copies, and it is hard to conceive of any other country as the source 



1 Jourdain, Recherches sur les traductions latines d'Arislole (Paris, 1843), pp. 
405-407. 

2 On whom see Memorie istoriche di piu uomini illustri Pisani (Pisa, 1790), 
I, pp. 71-104; Savigny, Geschichte des r'dmischen Rechts im Mittelaller,W ', pp. 394ft.; 
Buonamici, Burgundio Pisano, in Annali delle Universita Toscane (1908), XXIV. 
Burgundio was also in relations with John of Salisbury: Melalogicus, IV, 7 (Opera, 
ed. Giles, V, p. 163). 

3 Negociis vero vice dvitatis pactis, licenciam redeundi ab imperatore accipiens, 
Messanam veniens ibique moram faciens, manibus meis scribens librum inibi tras- 
ferre incepi. Et sic per tantam viam Neapoli et Gaete et ubicumque moram faciebam 
vacationem michi extorquens, higher transferebam et contra spem per duos continuos 
annos, Deo actore, totum librum de verbo ad verbum de greco in latinum transferens 
integre consummavi. Vatican, MS. Ottoboni Lat. 227, f. 1. Also in Merton College, 
MS. 30 (dated 11 74); Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. Lat. 1778, ff. 74-11 1; Arras, 
MS. 229; Berlin, Cod. Elect. 332 (cf. Rose, Verzeichnis, II, pp. 122-124). Printed 
from Mabillon's copy in Martene and Durand, Veterum Scriptorum Amplissima Col- 
lect™, I, col. 829. On the Pisan mission, see Chalandon, Les Comnene, II, p. 575. 

* See especially Harris, Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar-group 
(London, 1900). 
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of such a manuscript as Harleian 5786 of the British Museum, 1 written 
before 1153 2 and containing the Psalter in the Vulgate and Septuagint 
texts and an Arabic version. 



1 A facsimile of one page is published by the Palaeographical Society, I, 2, plate 
132. I am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand for calling my attention to this MS. 

2 The date appears from the following entry on the last folio: [a]nn[o] incarna- 
t[ionis] dominice. M. C. Liii. Ind[ ] m[ensis] ianuarii die octavo die mercurii. 
There is some error here, as 8 January, 1 1 53 fell on Thursday. 



